FOUR BRITISH EMPIRES

disposed to do so; and the conclusions reached were obliged to
allow for alternative cases:

ci. It is for each Member of the British Commonwealth to de-
cide which persons have with it that definite connection . . . which
would enable it to recognize them as members of its community. It
is desirable, however, to secure as far as possible uniformity in prin-
ciple in the determination by each Member of the Commonwealth
of the persons, being British subjects, to be regarded as members of
its community, and to avoid, as far as possible, the inconveniences
which might arise if a particular person were to belong, at the same
time, to two or more Members of the British Commonwealth----

'Each Member of the Commonwealth would in the normal
course include as members of its community:

'(#) Persons who were born in, or became British subjects by
naturalization in, or as a result of the annexation of, its territory
and still reside there, and

*(b] Persons who, coming as British subjects from other parts of
the Commonwealth, have identified themselves with the com-
munity to which they have come.

C2, Those members of the Commonwealth which do not desire
to proceed to a definition by legislation of the requirements for
membership of their communities will consider giving effect ad-
ministratively, in accepting responsibility for particular persons,
to the principles contained in the foregoing paragraphs.. . .5l

In spite of these affirmations of principle, the members of the
Commonwealth were tending to diverge in their laws as to the
acquisition and loss of what should have been a uniform, common
status. In 1946 Canada passed the Canadian Citizenship Act,
providing that while all Canadian citizens were British subjects,
and all those who were British subjects anywhere in the Common-
wealth were British subjects in Canada, not all British subjects in
Canada were Canadian citizens. In February 1947 the problem
was again submitted to a conference of Commonwealth experts,
the first fruit of whose work was the British Nationality Bill.

The key clause in this measure (which is before Parliament at
Westminster as this book goes to press) is that whereby everyone
who is a citizen of the U.K. and colonies under the Bill itself, or of

1 Imperial Conference, 1937: Summary of Proceedings. Section XIV (i).
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